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One Out of Ten 


It was like a terrible dream, in 
which you are being chased by a great 
monster, and there’s a precipice ahead, and 
you can’t turn back, and you wish you 
would wake up. 

Except that this was no dream. It was 
the real thing, and there was no easy escape, 
like waking up. There just wasn’t any 
escape at all. 

Hanan—if that was his name—had dis- 
covered a peculiar white spot on his body. 
He had rubbed at it frantically, but it 
wouldn’t go away. And days later it was 
still there, growing larger. And it kept on 
growing. He tried to forget it, but he could 
think of nothing else. He tried to hope it 
would get better, but then panic seized him. 
He knew it would never get better. 


Everywhere Jesus went, the sick came to be healed. 








He tried to hide it beneath his clothes. 
But one day someone saw it. A terrible fuss 
was made, and Hanan was driven from 
home. 

From that time on he was a cursed man. 

How much time passed, I do not know. 
If it was very long, the spots and the swell- 
ings must have grown larger. Perhaps his 
eyelids fell off, and some of his fingers 
and toes wasted away. For Hanan had 
leprosy. 

Presently, in his lonely wanderings, he 
found nine other lepers and joined them 
an ugly, forlorn, hopeless group. 

Then one day they heard good news. 
There was a man called Jesus who was 
healing sick people. It had even been re- 
ported that He had cured a leper. Per- 
haps 

The ten men rushed to find Him. I 
should really say, they hobbled. For with 
stiff knees and swollen feet and pains in 
every joint, it was slow going. But they 
pressed on, and finally fell down at Jesus’ 
feet. 

Jesus told them to go and show them- 
selves to the priests, who would have to 
give them a certificate saying they were 
well. They got up, and staggered away. 

At first nothing happened. Then I can 
hear one of them saying, “Look, my feet 
are better!” And another, “My nose! It’s 
come back!” 

So happy, they jumped for joy, then ran 
on to find the priests. But suddenly Hanan 
stopped, turned around, and ran back. 

Finding Jesus again, he fell down at His 
feet once more and thanked Him again and 
again for healing him. 

Jesus looked kindly at him, and then 
glanced around. Where were the others? 
Disappointed, He asked sadly, “Were there 
not ten cleansed? but where are the nine?” 

They hadn’t bothered to come. Only one 
of the ten had returned to say Thank you. 

Are you like Hanan, or one of the nine? 
All your life Jesus has given you food and 
clothes and home and friends. 

On this Thanksgiving Day let’s be like 
the one who came back. Jesus will appreci- 
ate it. 





Your friend, 





























Thankfulness changed 





THE SLAVE WHO WOULDN'T WORK 


By ELVA B. 


[N THE days when slaves were bought 
and sold at auction an old Negro was 
standing on the platform, or “auction 
block.” The plantation owners looked him 
over, estimating his worth in dollars. 

Evidently he had been worth a good 
price at one time, for he was a large man 
and probably had been very muscular in 
his younger years. 

The bidding was slow to start, for the 
slave was old now, and his face was surly. 


GARDNER 


It was easy to imagine that he had given 
his masters a difficult time, for there were 
marks on his bare back where he had been 
lashed. 

“Who will start the bidding?” The auc- 
tioneer was getting impatient. “Come, 
come now. There’s a lot of cotton picking 
in this fellow yet. How much am I of- 
fered?” 

One of the plantation owners named a 
low price. To page 16 


Pointing his finger at the planter who had bid on him, the slave growled, “Suh, | WON’T work!” 
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BACKFIRE! 


By TASA MEADOWS 


_ trap was set. Everything was in order. 
Fred stood up and surveyed it with sat- 
isfaction. He grinned and turned to Bob. 
“Okay?” 

“Sure,” Bob said, laughing. 

Then they both glanced back at the 
trap. 

It was a simple device. A string was 
run along the ground near the sidewalk. 
When this string was pulled it would set 
off a series of devices that would explode 
about a dozen firecrackers in one terrific 
bang! 

“Let's get away quickly,” Fred said. 
“Professor Wilkins will be along here any 
minute now.” 

Bob nodded, and the two hurried off to 
a safe distance and sat down to await the 
professor. 

But they had just sat down when Mrs. 
O’Miley came along. “Hello, boys,’ she 
said, smiling over a heavy load of packages. 

“Hi,” Fred said, glancing up. Bob 
nodded. 

“Say, can we help you with that stuff?” 
Bob asked. 

“Well, that’s thoughtful of you, boys, but 
really, it’s only a short distance to my 
apartment.” 

“But we have nothing else to do,” 
said. 

Over her protests the two boys took the 
packages and followed her along the side- 


Fred 


walk. They came to her apartment shortly 
and followed her up the stairs. 

Professor Wilkins was thinking about 
tomorrow's history lesson as he came slowly 
along the walk. There must be some way, 
he thought, to make history interesting to 
his students. He smiled a little as he re- 
membered Fred—and Bob too. They were 
such fine boys, he thought, but they just 
couldn’t stand history. 

A laugh escaped his lips as he thought 
about himself, several years back. He had 
disliked history then too. 

Then his father had shown him how 
interesting it could be, and he had begun 
to read historical books, until his interest 
had grown so great that at last he had be- 
come a history teacher. 

“If only I could make tomorrow’s lesson 
interesting to Bob and Fred,” he was think- 
ing now, “they might enjoy school more. 
I wish I could please them,” he added 
mentally. “They seem to be such fine boys.” 

His keen eyes spotted a string running 
along the sidewalk. He frowned for a 
moment, then touched it. “I wonder what 
this is,’ he said aloud. He untied one end 
of it, and, hand over hand, followed it 
along the ground for several feet. He was 
just about to the end of it when he spotted 
another teacher. He stood up as the other 
approached and the two stood talking for 
a moment or two. 
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Professor Wilkins absent-mindedly played 
with the string in his hand, jerking it 
a little, twisting it around his thumb, and 
tying it in small knots as he talked. 

When Fred and Bob came out of Mrs. 
O’Miley’s apartment a little later they 
rushed to the sidewalk and hurried toward 
the trap. They stopped quite suddenly when 
they saw Professor Wilkins and the other 
teacher. 

Professor Wilkins looked up. “Oh, hello 
there, boys,” he said. “You know I was 
just thinking about you two——” 

“Uh, professor,” Fred stammered, staring 
at the string in the man’s hand. 

“Yes, Fred?” 

“Well, that is, I wouldn't, uh, pull on 
that, uh, string if I ¥ 

He was interrupted. Apparently Profes- 
sor Wilkins had jerked a little too hard. 
There was a tremendous explosion, and 
Professor Wilkins leaped as if he had been 
stabbed, and nearly fell over on the other 
teacher. Fred was frightened, and Bob just 





stood and stared, not knowing what else 
to do. 

“Well, I see someone has set a little 
trap,’ Professor Wilkins said finally. He 
cleared his throat meaningfully, and 
glanced at the two boys. 

Fred looked at Bob. Bob was staring at 
the ground. 

The other teacher was looking at both 
of them. Then he turned to the professor. 
“Aren't you going to have the boys pun- 
ished for this?” he demanded. 

Professor Wilkins glanced up. “I—I 
dont think so; after all, it was only intended 
as a joke.” 

“A joke! You mean to tell me you'll 
stand for boys going about setting off ex- 
plosives? Why, it’s not only danger- 
ous 

Professor Wilkins glanced at the teacher. 
The teacher stopped suddenly. Professor 
Wilkins said nothing. The teacher left a 
moment later, and the two boys stared at 
the ground. To page 21 





When the boys saw what the history teacher was playing with, they rushed up. “Professor,” Fred 


stammered, “Uh, | wouldn't pull on that string if | 








But there was no time to say more. 
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THE LETTERS 
FROM THE HIDDEN VALLEY 


By KEITH MOXON 





CHAPTER 2: THE ADVENTISTS SURPRISE FATHER 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Freckles and Picolo were attending a boarding school 
in Australia, Picolo’s father was on government duty 
in New Guinea. His weekly letters were devoured by 
both boys—who knocked a teacher over one day in 
their wild dash to get their mail. After several terrible 
weeks without a letter, the boys received two in one 
day. In the first one Father told Picolo that he had 
just returned from an exciting trip exploring the 
hidden valley of the Wabag. The first letter finished, 
the boys grabbed the second envelope, slit it open, and 
hastily drew out the next letter. 


Wabag Valley, New Guinea Highlands 
June 7, 1947 


DEAR SON: 


On my first morning here in the Wabag 
valley I stood for some time on the veranda 
watching a cane-swallowing exhibition. 
The native took a piece of cane about six 
feet long, and then tilting his head back 
so that his mouth and stomach were in a 
straight line, bent the cane in two and in- 
serted the bent end in his mouth and slowly 
swallowed it. Eventually there were just 
two short ends poking from his mouth. All 
this time there was a profuse flow of saliva 
running from his mouth, dribbling down 
his cheeks onto the ground. Then he slowly 
withdrew it. It was an astonishing sight. 

The preparation of food by the native 
people of the village was an eye opener too. 
I stood amazed for two hours while the 
food for the day was cooked in one of their 
huge mumus. We talk of our pressure cook- 
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ers as a modern invention, but the method 
is as old as the people of the New Guinea 
highlands. The mumu was a huge round 
hole about six feet across and about eight 
feet deep. I saw the entire operation from 
the beginning; and everything was done on 
the double, I might mention. First, red-hot 
stones were brought from the fires where 
they had been heating all night. In they 
went, one after another, until a great pile 
about two feet high was at the bottom of 
the hole. These were covered with leaves, 
and then in went the food. Everyone seemed 
to redouble their efforts now. “Quick! 
Quick!” they shouted. “In it goes!” There 
must have been easily one thousand pounds 
of food in that mumu. 

As the food was piled in, it was kept 
clean by lining the hole with more leaves, 
and leaves were heaped over the top. 
Quicker and quicker and quicker they 
worked, bringing gallons and gallons of 
water and throwing it over the food. Meet- 
ing with the red-hot stones, this water gen- 
erated great clouds of steam. Rapidly they 
covered up the pile with earth, and soon 
a solid layer of soil sealed the steam in- 
side. The mound of food that I saw cooked 
that day was more than eight feet above 
the ground. I ate some sweet potatoes from 
the heap, and I have yet to taste better. 

The rest of the day was spent in discuss- 


























ing government plans for the area with 
the police officer. I told him that we had 
invited several missionary churches to come 
in and help teach the natives ways of peace. 
Missionaries have been doing a good job 
in other places in New Guinea and in the 
Solomons, and the government thought it 
best to invite them to come as soon as pos- 
sible. As you know, son, I’m not too familiar 
with how religion operates, much to the 
disappointment of your mother, but I know 
this: it seems to be the answer to a lot of 
headaches in government. Maybe if I took 
a little interest in religion I would get rid 
of some of my own headaches. Anyway, the 
first of the missionaries are due in a few 
days. They are the Adventists, a strange 
bunch if ever there was one, with their 
Sabbath, and their not eating pig, and all 
the rest. They'll have quite a job up here, 
for the pig is the most valuable article a 
family can possess, and they hold it in great 
reverence. All buying and selling is done 
with pigs, and the sacrifices to the spirits 
are always of pigs, too. 

I got a pretty good education in this pig 
business when I attended one of their big 
tambarans, or “sing-sings.” One of these 
sing-sings has just finished, last night as a 
matter of fact. They were making prepara- 


As the white men watched, 





the native pushed six feet of sugar 


tions for it for many months, I understand. 

Three days ago they began to assemble. 
Everyone came dressed up more than ever 
with their bird-of-paradise feathers and cas- 
sowary plumes, and painted all the more 
brightly. Arm and leg bands, mother-of- 
pearl shells, and green snail shells were all 
over them. Then great lines of these peo- 
ple tramped from hamlet to hamlet, show- 
ing themselves off, swaying back and forth 
to the beat, beat, beat of the drums. 

These parades and the preparation of 
food went on all through the next day, 
that is, all food except the pig meat. That 
was to be cooked the next day during the 
actual sing-sing. 

Late the next afternoon we made our 
way to the sing-sing grounds and found a 
dense crowd milling around in every direc- 
tion. The grounds were somewhat like 
rodeo grounds outback in Queensland and 
New South Wales, or in America. There 
were tall posts on three sides, but to these 
posts were tied hundreds and hundreds of 
pigs, all grunting and squealing. These 
were for sacrifices to the spirits. Dances 
were going on continuously, and the noise 
was earsplitting. 

The people seemed to be half mad. Their 
eyes had a devilish look. 


cane down his throat. 
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And then the great feast of pig started. 
Knives were brought and the sacrifices be- 
gun. From this point on the tempo began 
to increase and the noise grow louder. The 
squeals of the dying pigs, the yells of the 
crowd, the beat of the drums, and the wail 
of the pipes made pandemonium. Fires were 
lighted to cook the pigs, and as the night 
drew on, a great pall of smoke hung over the 
sing-sing grounds. Two houses accidentally 
caught fire, adding more smoke and more 
confusion to the scene. Finally, crowds of 
half-crazed dancers came swarming onto the 
dancing grounds, screaming and shouting. 
These were the young men who had been 
up in the hills talking to their ancestors, 
we were told. It was nothing but bedlam 
after that. 

Fighting and quarreling were going on 
constantly, and the next day we heard that 
two people had been killed that night in 
quarrels. 

Sick at heart, I left the sing-sing, un- 
able to see any more of it. As we left we 
had to fight our way through the throng, 
all now tearing at great chunks of cooked 
pig meat in their hands. Many had an extra 
piece stuck on the end of their spear, which 
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they carried high in the air. The whole 
area smelled terribly of pigs, pig grease, 
sweaty unwashed bodies, and a dozen other 
foul and unclean odors. I was glad to get 
away. 

I am writing this letter on the day fol- 
lowing the sing-sing. Everything is now 
quiet except for the bamboo pipes playing 
in the hills. The people, old and young, 
are lying in a stupor in their houses, after 
having eaten pig until they could hold 
no more. One old man staggered into the 
station today and said, with much rolling of 
his eyes: “Me no good finish. Me feller kai 
kai (eat) plenty too much pig. Now belly 
belong me feller he pain.” 

It is good that the missionaries will be- 
gin coming next week, and start to clean 
up some of this. I really don’t know how 
they will succeed. It will be interesting to 
watch their methods. I wonder if it’s wise 
that the Adventists are coming first. With 
their taboo on pig they will find it hard 
here, where the pig is a sort of god. Any- 
way, there will be another denomination 
here shortly, and we shall have to look to 
them with their more liberal policies to do 

To page 16 





























THE SKUNK IN OUR HOUSE 


By CORA PENDLETON 


Wt WERE driving along the highway 
one evening when suddenly a certain 
familiar and unpleasant odor came floating 
through our car windows. 

“Mother,” asked the small daughter of 
the family, “what do skunks do besides 
smell?” 

I hated to admit it, but that was just 
about all I knew about them also. 

“Well, sometimes veterinarians operate 
on them and remove the scent sacs, so 
they can’t throw the scent any more, and 
then they make nice pets,” I offered rather 
lamely. 

She seemed satisfied, but her remark had 
aroused my curiosity. I determined to find 
out something about skunks. 

Eventually I took a few trips to the 
public library and read what I could. Later 





I bought a small book, and as with all little 
creatures in nature, the better acquainted 
I became with skunks, the more interest- 
ing they became to me. 

They do not climb, I discovered, and they 
are not great travelers, never wandering 
far from their dens. They do not believe 
in running from man or beast. When one 
suddenly appears, they simply pause com- 
placently and await developments. They 
raise a warning tail signal before they start 
actual gas warfare. Skunks like to live near 
the habitations of man, and if you are 
careful not to come too close, you may 
safely drive one almost anywhere you 
please. 

Their “protective fluid” is secreted by 
two large glands that lie under the skin 
near the tail. The yellowish liquid can be 
thrown in a fine spray 
about six or eight feet 
with amazing precision, 
and the little beast does 
not even have to turn 
his back to accomplish 
this! Each sac contains 
five or six shots and 
when empty requires a 
week or ten days to 
refill. But unless the feet 
are firmly planted on 
something, the muscles 
cannot force the fluid 
out. 

Usually skunks are 

To page 19 


JESS PENDLETON 


Petunia, our pet skunk, en- 
joying a slice of watermelon. 
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WE SHOULD BE THANKFUL 


J By TERRY L. ROTH, Age 12 
Telford, Pennsylvania 
Today, Thanksgiving, we should pray 
A little more than yesterday. 


Because we think of days gone by— 
Of gardens fair and clear blue sky. 


I'm thankful that my friends are true, 


And that they're faithful in all they do. 


Let's thank our Father for these joys; 
For caring for us girls and boys. 





MY REVERIE 


/ By DELORES GRAHAM, Age 13 
Arpin, Wisconsin 


1 sat alone in the parlor, 
And watched the snowflakes fall; 
And thought of our gracious Saviour, 
Who loves and cares for all. 


I thought of our trials and troubles 
And how we are vexed and tried; 

I thought of the blessed Redeemer, 
Who is always by our side. 


I thought of our many burdens, 
And how hard they are to bear; 

| thought of our heavenly homeland, 
With its many mansions fair. 


| thought of the Father's glory, 
And how He has given His Son; 
And | thought that | heard a voice say, 
“Come, child, thy work is well done." 
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THE SEASONS 


\/By EUNICE McCARTY, Age 13 
Lamming Mills, British Columbia 


Spring's a happy time of year, 
Brings daffodils and roses; 
And wintertime is pleasant too, 
Although it's hard on noses. 
Summertime is full of joy, 
1 admit from my heart's bottom; 
But the season that | think is best 
Is good old sunny Autumn. 





JONATHAN DISOBEYS 


/By DAVID KLINGBEIL, Age 11 
South Lancaster, Massachusetts 


“Look at that tiny steamer ‘way down 
there!” I exclaimed. We were on a vaca- 
tion trip, flying high above the Caribbean 
Sea to Caracas, a city in Venezuela, South 
America. The coast was coming into view 
now. Soon we landed and had our baggage 
inspected. We hired a taxi to take us up 
the high and winding road to the city. Oh, 
there were so many curves! At last we 
afrived. We obtained a room and went at 
once to bed. 

A few days later we went to a big park 
in which there was a large outdoor skating 
rink, like an oval highway. Soon I was 
skating. I had just gone around the big 
circle and was about to sit down when my 
mother said to Jonathan, my brother, “Jona- 
than, do not go across the rink.” 

He did not pay any attention, but went 
right ahead. At that moment a_ bicycle 
rounded the curve. Before he could get 
out of the way, the bicycle hit and ran over 
him. Both were lying in a heap. Fortu- 
nately Jonathan was not seriously hurt, but 














‘ 





he was scratched up and badly scared. And 
what was the matter with the bicycle? The 
front wheel was bent! How much better it 
would have been if he had not disobeyed 
and caused the other boy so much trouble. 





THE LOST RABBIT 


By MAROLYN KINKEL, Age 11 .“ 
Escondido, California 


We had four baby rabbits. I would let 
them out and watch them. One day my 
father told me not to let them out of their 
cage. But it began to get hot, so I thought 
I would let them out anyway. It was around 
six o'clock when I let them out. Then it 
began to get dark. So I started hunting 
for them. Soon my father came home, and 
I told him the story. Then he and my oldest 
brother and I began looking for them. 

About fifteen minutes later Mother called 
for supper, and we ate, and began looking 
for the rabbits again. We finally found 
three of them, but by this time it was dark. 
We couldn't find the fourth one, which was 
mine. 

We looked for about a half hour, and it 


began to get cold. We looked under the 
same bushes many times. Father and 
brother gave up and went into the house. 
Mother told me that I couldn’t go to bed 
if I didn’t find it, so I looked for about 
an hour. 

Then I prayed to God and asked if He 
would forgive me and help me find my lit- 
tle rabbit. 

I opened my eyes and looked about. 
There he was, right at the cage steps! I 
got him and put him in the cage, and I 
thanked God for helping me to find him. 
I promised myself never to disobey my 
parents or anyone else again. 





MY BEST FOR JESUS 


By WANDA WANBAUGH, Age 13 \/ 
Muskegon, Michigan 


I'll do my best for Jesus, 

I'll work real hard each day; 
And if | get discouraged, 

I'll always think to pray. 


I'll do my best for Jesus, 
Helping others on life's way, 
So I may hear the welcome words, 
“I'm proud of you today.” 


I'll do my best for Jesus 
In everything | do; 

And keep the hope forever 
That you will do it too. 





PALS 


By WANDA PERRY, Age 11 
Santa Ana, California 








AL'S THANKSGIVING CHRISTMé 
By BETTY STIRLING ® a 


A‘ LEANED against the side of his house 

and watched the lively group of sled- 
ders and skiers on the hill not far away. 
He wasn’t much interested in the sledding, 
but how he did wish he could go skiing! 
He didn’t have any skis, and since he had 
only a dollar saved toward a pair, he wasn't 
likely to do any skiing today. 

Finally he went into the house. Mom 
was still washing the dishes from the big 
Thanksgiving dinner, and Dad was drying 
them for her. Al got another towel from 
the rack and halfheartedly began to help. 

“Why so sad looking?” Dad asked. “I 
should think you’d be happy to have the 
first snowfall on the ground by Thanks- 
giving.” 

“Oh, it's a beauty of a snowfall,” said 
Al, “but what good is it?” 

“Why don’t you go sledding?” Dad 
asked. “Where's your sled?” 

“Doug and Sandy took it as soon as they 
finished eating dinner,” said Al. 

“It was thoughtful of you to share your 
led with them,” said Mom. 

Al shrugged. “My legs are too long for 
it anyway. Boy, I wish I had a pair of 
skis! All the fellows my age have skis— 
and they are all out there on the hill using 
them, too. I'll bet every fellow from this 
end of town is skiing.” 

“Why don’t you save up your money and 
buy yourself a pair?” Dad asked. 

“No hope,” said Al. “I've only got a 
dollar saved, and I'll be buying Christmas 
presents with what I save between now 
and Christmas; and after that, by the time 
I could save enough for a pair, it would 
be spring—or even summer.” 
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Dad laughed. “Or maybe next winter— 
and then vou could use the skis.” 

Al grinned in spite of himself. “I s’pose 
that’s right. Maybe I'd better start saving 
for a pair to use next Thanksgiving. And 
then it probably won't snow until New 
Year’s Day!” 

Mom wiped out the dishpan and put 
it away, and Al and Dad hung up their 
towels. Al walked to the window and 
looked longingly toward the hill again. If 
only he could go skiing! 

He heard Mom and Dad talking in a 
low tone in the next room, but he didn’t 
pay much attention. 

Then he felt someone tap him on the 
shoulder. He looked 
around. There stood Dad 
holding a pair of skis. Skis! 





Al blinked and _ looked 
again. 

“W here—what ” he 
began. 


“We got them for you 
for Christmas,’ Dad _ ex- 
plained. “But it does seem 
a shame that you have to 
miss all this fine snow, 
just because it’s Thanks- 
giving instead of Christ- 
mas.” 

“Boy, thanks,” said Al. 
“You don’t need to get me 
anything for Christmas. 
This is great. Thanks a lot.” 





The ski loosened, throwing him 
off course. Too late Al saw the 
rock sticking up in front of him. 











TMAS PRESENT 


» @ 


He ran his hand over the waxed wood and 
checked the fastenings. “I'll get my boots and 
jacket and cap, and then see you again at 
supper,” he said excitedly. 

“Wait a minute,” said Dad. “Don’t for- 
get that Sandy and Doug did your chores 
last night when you went to Tad’s, and 
you promised to do theirs for them tonight. 
You'd better come back about four o'clock.” 

Al frowned. “What did I make that bar- 
gain for? Wish I'd known it was going to 
snow all night, and that you were going 
to give me the skis. Oh well, I'll still have 
time to ski a couple of hours.” 

“Don’t forget,” Dad said again, as Al 
pulled his cap down over his ears and 





lifted the precious skis to his shoulder. 

“T won't,” said Al. 

He raced through the powdery new snow 
to the hill and plodded up amid the gay 
greetings of his friends. After everyone had 
admired his new skis, he fastened them on 
and prepared to make the long slide down 
the hill. He had learned to ski fairly well 
long ago on friends’ skis, but how much 
better to have this pair of his own! And 
they were dandies! He could feel the wind 
whistle past him as he sailed down the hill. 
This was the life! He could ski all day— 
and if the moon would come out, he could 
ski all night, too. 

Even walking up the hill was fun, for 
he and his friends planned their fancy slides 
down the hill while they walked up. 

The afternoon flew by, and Al knew it 
must be time to do those chores. Tad had 
a watch. “Hey, Tad,” he called. “What time 
is it?” 

“Four-fifteen,” said Tad. 

“Aw, no,” Al groaned. “It can’t be that 
late!” He didn’t want to stop now! He 
just had to try another slide down the hill. 
Just one. 

He sailed down the hill, beating the 
other two boys who were with him. 

“Try it again, Al,” Rex said. “I'll beat 
you this time.” 

“Oh no you won't,” said Al. They hur- 
ried up the hill again. Al crouched low as 
he sailed down the hill. He was ahead again, 


SEES 


CONTRIBUTIONS WANTED 


FOR JUNIOR GUIDE 
AUTHORS’ GUILD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

Stories should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. 

Poems should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

Drawings should be on stiff paper or poster 
board. They may be drawn in black pencil, 
black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, or 
water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue ink. These don't reproduce well. Make 
them at least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

Photographs will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 21%” x 24”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, "This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied." 

The best, original contributions will be 
printed. If yours does not come out within 
six months, try again! But think what fun it 
will be to see your story or picture in print! 


no, Rex was. Then Al shot ahead. He won 
again. 

“Try again,” said Rex. 

Al knew he should hurry home and do 
those chores, and he saw Sandy and Doug 
looking in his direction as he climbed the 
hill. It made him cross to think they were 
reminding him of what he should have 
been doing a half hour ago. 

“Just once,” he said to Rex. “Then I've 
got to go and do the chores.” 

They raced down the hill again, and this 
time Rex came out ahead. That would 
never do! 
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“Once more,” said Al. 

“I thought you had to go,” said Rex. 

“Well, I do,” said Al. “But once more 
won't matter.” 

That suited Rex. Al knew he should al- 
ready be home, so he didn’t take time to 
properly tighten the fastening on his left 
ski. They started down the hill. Al was 
ahead, when suddenly he saw a long-tas- 
seled ski cap ahead that someone had 
dropped on the snow. He swerved to miss 
it, and before he could right himself, the 
loose ski had thrown him off the track and 
he was going down the hill in another 
direction. He didn’t see the outcropping 
rock in the snowdrift until too late. He 
hit with a thud, his leg twisted, and 

When he regained consciousness several 
white-faced boys were bending over him, 
and his leg was hurting so badly he could 
hardly bear it. 

“Rex has gone after your dad,” said Tad. 

In a few minutes Dad was there, taking 
off the skis and fixing up a splint from a 
piece of wood for Al's leg. Al watched in 
silence, trying not to groan or cry. 

Dad supported him on the sled and 
Sandy and Doug pulled him back to the 
house, with Tad and Rex following with 
his new skis. Several times more pain would 
shoot through his leg and everything seemed 
to whirl around and go black. 

Dad helped him into the car, and then 
put the chains on the wheels. Soon they 
were driving slowly to the hospital. 

Al tried to lie still as the doctor X-rayed 
his leg. The bone would have to be set. 
The pain was so bad that Al didn’t pay 
much attention when they took him on a 
stretcher into the operating room. 

When he woke up again he was in a 
hospital bed and Dad was standing beside 
him. He looked down at his leg and saw 
that it was in a white cast. 

“Ready to go home?” Dad asked. 

Al nodded. It must be late at night. He 
wondered if Doug and Sandy had done the 
chores. 

Al was thinking as Dad drove slowly 
along the snowy streets. He wouldn’t do 
any more skiing for several weeks—maybe 
not at all this season. He sighed. 

“From now on, Al,” he said to himself, 
“when it’s playtime, you play; but when it’s 
worktime, you stop playing until your work 
is done—even if you do have a new pair 
of Christmas skis on Thanksgiving.” 
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The Man Who Wrote The Messiah 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL 


By Verne Kelsey 


een. Hallelujah, Hal-le-lu-jah.” 
Everybody knows this chorus from The 
Messiah, and that Handel wrote it, and 
that it was first famous in Britain; but, 
not everyone knows that he wasn’t English. 
He was a German. Did you know that? 
George was born in 1685 in the city of 
Halle, Germany. He was interested in music 
from his earliest years. His father did not 
want him to become a musician, but friends 
persuaded him to let the boy study. At the 
age of seven he began learning the harp- 
















































































sichord; at nine the organ; and at ten he 
was able to write sonatas for the oboe. 
You can see that he made very rapid prog- 
ress. 

He was a restless fellow who loved to 
travel. Most of the cities of Europe knew 
him and his music, all the way from London 
to Rome. 

While he was in Italy he learned how 
to write operas. The Italians liked him very 
well and often called him “the dear 
Saxon.” They enjoyed his operas and were 
sorry when he decided to go north again. 
After a trip through Germany he went to 
London, where he spent most of his life. 

While in Italy he had come to know 
many of the famous opera singers. Some of 
these he hired to come to London to help 
him give his works. For a time he was very 
popular, but after a while people grew 
tired of listening to his music, and he lost 
all his money. Trying to find some way to 
make money again, he decided to write 
some oratorios. Of these The Messiah has 
been the most loved, but there are many 
more that have been given in concert, such 
as Samson, Jephtha, Israel in Egypt, and 
Judas Maccabaeus. Most of the others are for- 
gotten today. 

Have you noticed that when the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus is being sung, the audience 
stands? This is because when it was given 
in London, King George II stood when the 
words, “for the Lord God omnipotent reign- 


Sickness and running out of money forced Handel to 
write “The Messiah,” for he was always careful to 
pay his debts. He finished it in twenty-one days. 
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eth,” were sung, and of course all the peo- 
ple had to stand with the king. Thus a 
tradition was started which has lasted 
through all these years. 

In our Hymnal the tunes for hymns 100, 
189, and 484 are from Handel’s works. 





The Slave Who Wouldn’t Work 
From page 3 


Another planter raised it a little. Then 
the first man bid a little higher. 

The slave’s eyes moved over the group 
and spotted the man who had bid for him 
a second time. Then pointing his finger at 
the planter he said, “Suh, 1 won't work!” 

The planter seemed to pay no attention 
to this remark. Each time the price was 
raised, the planter raised it higher. Again 
the slave pointed his finger at the man 
who seemed so determined to have him. 

“Suh, I’z a-warnin’ yuh, I won't work!” 

Then the bidding ended and the auc- 
tioneer called out, “Once, twice, three 
times, and sold!” 

The planter stepped forward to claim the 
slave he had just purchased, and again he 
was told, “Suh, I tole yuh, I won't work.” 

Over the dusty road the carriage moved 
toward the plantation. It was a well-kept 
estate with a comfortable old mansion 
nestled in a grove of stately trees. 

The carriage stopped in front of the 
mansion and the new master said, “You 
may get out here, Joe.” 

Joe followed the master into the house 
and was shown to a bedroom and _ bath. 

“This is to be your room, Joe. Here 
are clean clothes. There is a room for your 
bath. When you have bathed and changed, 
come out to the veranda.” 

As he left, Joe was mumbling something 
about “not doin’ any work.” 

After a while he came out to the ve- 
randa, clean and very puzzled. Why hadn't 
he been sent to the slave quarters? What 
was he doing in the master’s mansion? 

“Sit down, Joe. Dinner will be served 
soon.” 

Sit down with his master? He, a slave? 

He was invited to his master’s table, 
and then they sat quietly on the veranda 
in the cool of the evening. Joe was un- 
comfortable. 

“Suh, did yuh understand what I tole 
yuh? I won't work.” 
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“Yes, Joe, I understood.” 

Later Joe went to his comfortable room 
and to bed. 

The second day he was treated just the 
same. That evening, sitting on the veranda 
with his master, he said, “Suh, I knows 
what yuh’s a-aimin’ to do. Yuh thinks if 
yuh’s kind to me, I'll work. But, suh, Iz 
a-warnin’ yuh; no mattah what yuh do— 
1 won't work!” 

The master was quiet for a while and 
then he said, “Joe, I haven't said anything 
about work. You have worked hard, you 
have been mistreated. But you aren’t going 
to work any more. This is your home. You 
are going to live here as you are living 
now. Don’t you understand, Joe? I bought 
you and you are free. You are not a slave 
any more.” 

Joe studied the face of his master. The 
tears made furrows down his face. Slowly 
he slid out of his chair and onto his knees. 
His head touched the master’s shoes, and 
while the tears fell he said softly and sin- 
cerely, “Master, let me be your love slave 
forever.” 

And Junior friends of mine, wouldn't it 
be pleasing to the Master who bought us 
and set us free, if we offered ourselves as 
His love slaves just now—for always? 





The Letters From the Hidden 
Valley 


From page 8 


the work. However, the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists have an excellent reputation and 
have had good success in other parts of 
New Guinea, so I’m told. Time will tell. 
I will be away on patrol when the Ad- 
ventists come, but the patrol officer has 
instructions to assist them all he can to find 
a site for their mission. Now you may not 
hear from me for several weeks, son, but 
I shall write as soon as I return from this 
patrol. I must go now. Keep your chin up. 
With love, 
DAD. 


It was over a month before Picolo heard 
from his father again. Freckles had the 
letter this time, but agreed to forgo the 
tantalizing chase under the circumstances. 
Making their way to Picolo’s room, they 
opened the letter with great eagerness. 
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Wabag Valley, New Guinea Highlands 
July 15, 1947 


DEAR SON: 


I am back from my trip. I trust that you 
have received my two previous letters. 

My trip was really quite ordinary and 
uneventful—a lot of stiff pulls up and 
down those jolly ranges, mostly. Everything 
followed the pattern that I have already 
told you of, although we were nearly swept 
away in a river, and once a footbridge of 


@: snapped completely and let some of 


is down with a bump. 

The missionaries have begun to arrive. 
The Adventists sent an advance party up 
here to look for a mission site while I was 
away. There were two Australians and a 
couple of native boys, and I understand 
one of the Aussies, Maberly by name, is to 
return shortly and start in. They had quite 
an experience. They made their base here 
at the post and used some of our natives 
as carriers and interpreters. 

The people didn’t know quite what to 
make of them. They thought they were con- 
nected with the government in some way, 
and didn’t catch onto the religious angle. 
The Adventists told them that they wanted 
to start a school and a hospital to treat 
the sick among them. These strangers could 
cure? Then could they please cure the pigs of 
their sicknesses? They would like that, oh 
yes! Poor Adventists! However, the native 
interpreters told us that they kept right 
on smiling, and replied that for the present 
they were more interested in the people 
themselves, and that the pigs would come 
in for attention later! Pretty good reply, I 
thought. 

Everybody seemed to want them to come. 
But like the mice in the story of “Bell the 
Cat,” nobody wanted to give up his piece 
of land for them to build their mission 
station. Everybody recommended the other 
fellow’s piece of ground! 

They wandered up and down the valley 
for days, wading the rivers, and risking their 
ecks on the vine and tree bridges, but with 
no success. The natives even put on a 
tribal war right under their noses. Oc- 
casionally they found crowds at the sing- 
sing grounds, and they did some preaching. 
They had some rolls of Bible pictures with 
them, large ones, and it seems that the 
natives’ eyes nearly popped out of their 
heads when they unrolled them and held 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 
If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 


and gir They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Amaryllis M. Shaw, age 12. 321 Alderwood Road, 
Oceanside, California, U.S.A. Reading, riding horses, 
biking, collecting miniature dolls. 

Sheryl Wagner, age 12. Route 1, Farmington, 
Washington, U.S.A. Rocks, stamps, roller skating. 

Judy Carol Hunter, age 12. Arthur, Nebraska, 
U.S.A. Piano, reading, rocks, salt shakers. 

Barbara Garrett, age 12. Route 1, Box 201-B, 
Colonial Heights, Virginia, U.S.A. Swimming, draw- 
ing, reading, skating, biking. 

Leticia Bonaag, age 15. Philippine Union College, 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippines. Swimming, roller 
skating. 

Conrado Miranda IV, age 11. Philippine Union 
College, Box 1772, Manila, Philippines. Stamps, 
piano, biking. 

Adaleen Guerrini, age 12. 307 Madrid Street, San 
Francisco 12, California, U.S.A. Sea shells, drawing, 
piano, reading. 

Malcolm Olmstead, Route 1, Cathlamet, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Swimming, cooking, baking. 

Shirley A. McHardy, age 12, Bella Coola, British 
Cclumbia, Canada. Collects pictures of royal families 
and enjoys sports. 

Harriet Light, age 12. 8315 S.E. 9th Street, Port- 
land 2, Oregon, U.S.A. Stamps, shells, sewing, music, 
cooking, wildflowers, camping. 

Shirley Mills, age 15. 727 South Ivy Avenue, Mon- 
rovia, California, U.S.A. Singing, cooking, sewing, 
reading. 

ViDella McClellan, age 13. Box 330, Terrace, 
British Columbia, Canada. Swimming, ice skating, 
animals, flowers, birds. 

Shirley Ann McClellan, age 10. Box 330, Terrace, 
British Columbia, Canada. Reading, growing flowers. 

Bonnie Binder, age 12. 405 Chase Street, Colfax, 
Washington, U.S.A. Stamps, coins, storybook dolls, 
water skiing. 

Richard Van Artsdalen, age 12. Route 4, Box 488, 
Astoria, Oregon, U.S.A. Stamps, rocks, swimming, 
archery. 

Maxine Dowder, age 16. Kenmount Road, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, Canada. Post cards, stamps, 
souvenirs. 

Nancy Mondics, Age 12. 201 White Oak Road, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, U.S.A. Drawing, swimming. 

Carolyn Sue Blackburn, age 13. 312 Lafayette 
Avenue, Oolitic, Indiana, U.S.A. Riding horses, bik- 
ing. 

Peggy Ann Swigler, age 15. 313 Lafayette Avenue, 
Oolitic, Indiana, U.S.A. Biking, riding horses. 
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BOOKS ARE THE 


BEST GIFTS 





UNDERWOOD 





“Books are boats loaded 
with a cargo of ideas, the 
most valuable goods and 


vital wealth of the world.” 


Song of the Trail, 
by Mabel Cason $3.00 
Besides having exciting 
adventure while he 
spends a summer as a 
shepherd, David finds a 
great deal of meaning 
in the Shepherd Psalm 
written so long ago by 
another David. 


Brush Valley Adventure, 
by Betty Stirling $2.50 
What awaits Bruce as 
he moves from the city 
to a mountain-valley 
home? Some of the 
problems Bruce faced 
are the very ones con- 
fronting other junior 

B boys and girls. 


The Secret of the Cave, 


by Arthur S. Maxwell 
$2.00 
Here are mysteries that 
will keep you puzzled 
until you read the very 
last chapter. While these 
stories are fascinating 
reading, they teach les- 
sons that each of us 
could do well to follow. 


Order from your Church Missionary Sec- 
retary or your Book and Bible House. 
PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Mountain View, California 
Prices slightly higher in Canada 
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them up. They were absolutely astonished 
at the pictures. But all they could do had 
no effect. No land. 

However, a very remarkable thing hap- 
pened. On the next Saturday, which was 
their Sunday, or Sabbath as they call it, 
they stayed at the police post. It seems that 
they don’t shut themselves away from the 
needy on their Sabbath, for a number of 
sick people came around the station, and 
they got out their medical box and began 
to treat them. There were some teeth to be 


@:::: so down they set these natives on a 


air in the compound and started in. The 
people were amazed at losing their teeth 
without any great pain. The way the na- 
tives relieve toothache here is to put a 
stick against the sore tooth and hit it with 
another larger and heavier stick until the 
tooth falls out. 

Then along came a man with a broken 
arm; so the Adventists set it in an im- 
provised splint. When they had finished, 
the grateful native told them that he was 
the headman of a tribe not too far away. 
And he said that there was a piece of land 
there that might suit them. Next day they 
went to see it, and after being away some 
hours they came back to the outstation 
quite jubilant. They had been able to get 
the land, and it seems to be an ideal loca- 
tion for them—nice and high with a mag- 
nificent view of the whole valley. There 
are streams running through on either side 
and timber for building and firewood. There 
is good fertile land for gardens, and several 
level areas suitable for a recreation field. 
It was an old tribal fighting ground; that 
is why such an excellent piece of land had 
been left so long. Neither tribe wanted to 
live on it. But here have come the Advent- 


ists, and they show no fear about living on - 


it. They even suggested to the tribes that 
if they took it, it would remove the cause 
for further fighting. Everyone seems happy 
about that idea, and about the possibility 
of a hospital and school, and so they called 
for the officer here to come and seal the 
act, and everything was fixed up. The 
Australians have left, but the two natives 
have remained and are already putting up 
small buildings on the site. Really, son, it’s 
quite an odd thing. Those men came in, 
and in a few hours you might say, picked 
up an admirable center for their work, and 
had two tribes at least saying that they 
would not fight each other again. I didn’t 


quite expect them to be as quick as that at 
getting to work. 

Now, I don’t know how soon I will be 
able to write again. I am to go on a long 
walkabout this time, and I wouldn’t be 
surprised if it is at least three months be- 
fore I am back. But as I have told you be- 
fore, things move slowly up here in the 
highlands when you are on foot. Rest as- 
sured that I shall write as soon as I have 
returned. 

Your loving 


DAD. 


There was a long wait on this occasion 
—over three months—and when the wel- 
come letter did arrive, it was a great relief, 
and Picolo forgot the promise of interest- 
ing reading in the joy of knowing that his 
father had escaped the perils of the hidden 
valley of the Wabag. Not waiting to get 
to his room, he tore open the letter be- 
side the letter rack. The things his father 
had seen this time were almost unbeliev- 
able. 

(To be continued) 


The Skunk in Our House 
From page 9 


strong, healthy animals and eat insects, ber- 
ries, fruit, melons, sweet potatoes, green 
corn, and table scraps. They usually breed 
once a year with from five to twelve in a 
litter. The young are mature at six months. 

But let me tell you about Petunia. As 
a result of a conversation with a friend, 
she came to live with us, fully grown, 
named, tamed, deodorized (of course!) and 
house broken. She was a beautiful little 
animal with a white V on her back. 

She seemed a little nervous and curious 
the first day or two. As she walked around 
smelling everything, our little wire-haired 
terrier followed right around after her 
much of the time with “What on earth is 
that?” written all over him. Occasionally, 
when he came too near, she became an- 
noyed, and raised her tail and stamped her 
front feet ferociously! 


She snapped at us periodically the first 
few days also, but never bit hard at all— 
just gave us a scare. 


It was fun to help her catch beetles and 
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grasshoppers now and then; she chewed 
them up with such evident relish. She was 
also especially fond of watermelon, but we 
fed her dog meal most of the time. 

One night there was an electric storm. 
The thunder and lightning frightened her. 
Petunia came to the divan and raised her- 
self up, scratching pleadingly. I reached 
down and helped her up on the divan. She 
crawled into my lap and hid her face in 
my sleeve, cuddling like a kitten. We were 
delighted! But the next morning the sky 


was bright and clear and Petunia was once 
more her old self-sufficient self. 

I had been dreaming of how much fun 
it would be to raise a family of skunklets, 
and my husband had visions of some prize- 
winning photographs, but alas, it was not to 
be. We went away for a day and left 
Petunia and our white Persian kitten locked 
securely, we thought, in the garage. Some- 
how Petunia managed to open the garage 
door and she followed her nose off some- 











You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


How the Book Begins 
By LOIS SNELLING 


Each of the names in the first column is the first 
word in one of the books of the Bible listed in the 
second column. Can you place the name in the right 
book? 


1. Paul a Hebrews 

2. Peter b. James 

3. Jude c. 1 Peter 

4. God d. 1 Corinthians 
5. James e. 2 Peter 

6. Simon Peter f. Jude 


Bible Alphabet Game 
By GOLDIE CAVINESS 


Write down the answers to the nine questions. 
The FIRST LETTER of each answer will spell the 
name of the town where Rachel was buried. 

1. What animal was offered in the Temple each 
New Year’s Day? (Eze. 45:18.) 

2. What country provided broidered linen sails 
to Tyre? (Eze. 27:7.) 

3. Where was Jonah headed when the fish swal- 
lowed him? (Jonah 1:3.) 

4. What did the Jews hang on the willows? (Ps. 
137:2.) 

5. What did the disciples and Christ not have? 
(Mark 6:31.) 

6. Who came down from the mount with Moses? 
(Num. 20:28.) 

7. What is one animal that is unclean and should 
not be eaten? (Lev. 11:6.) 

8. Name the rock where Samson dwelt. (judges 
15:8.) 

9. Who sent Hezekiah a get-well present? (Isa. 
39:1.) 
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where, never to return. 


Bible Quiz 
By GRACE V. WATKINS 
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1. Place where Elijah defeated prophets of Baal. 
(1 Kings 18:19.) 

2. Prophet who rebuked King David. 
123%.) 

3. He was cast into the lions’ den. (Dan. 6:16.) 

4. The animal he was riding saw an angel in the 
road. (Num. 22:25.) 

5. One of Job’s comforters. (Job 2:11.) 

6. The strong man. (Judges 16:30.) 


(2 Sam. 


Whose Son? 


By DOROTHY WALTER 


In the left-hand column are listed Bible fathers. 
In the other column are listed the sons of these 
men. Can you match the fathers and the sons cor- 
rectly? 


1. Zebedee Seth 

2. Amram Obed 

3. David Rehoboam 

4. Kish James 

5. Jacob Methuselah 

6. Adam Ishmael 

7. Abraham Saul 

8. Enoch Moses 

9. Boaz Judah 

10. Solomon Absalom 
ANSWERS 
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Backfire 
rom page 5 


“I guess there might be a little explana- 
tion due,” Professor Wilkins said. 

“Well, we just thought ” Bob began. 

“It was like you said—a joke,’ Fred 
said. 

“I see,’ Professor Wilkins said. “Well, 
it could have caused someone considerable 
harm, couldn’t it?” 

Bob nodded. 

Professor Wilkins frowned then, and 
Bob felt himself drawing back. When Pro- 
fessor Wilkins spoke, both boys started. 

“You know, I've got a problem,” the 
professor said. “I was trying to decide how 
to make history interesting to fellows like 
you—and I think I have found the solu- 
tion!” 

“Yes?” Fred said, astonished by this turn 
of events. 

The professor nodded. 

“Wh-what is it?” Bob ventured. 

“I was reminded of someone else who 
played a trick similar to this some time 
ago. However, his wasn’t quite so funny. 
He frightened someone so much he fell 
over and broke a leg.” 

“Oh.” 

“Yes. But perhaps,” Professor Wilkins 
added, “if I can show how the things people 
did in old days are similar to the things 
people do now, it may make those events 
seem more real, more as though they had 
actually taken place.” 

Fred scraped his foot nervously. 

Bob could stand the suspense no longer. 
“Are—are you going to have us punished 
for this, uh, this - 

“Trick? No. No, I think not,” Professor 
Wilkins said. “After all—all boys will play 
tricks, just as girls have their little secrets.” 
He laughed. “That’s one thing about chil- 
dren,” he stressed the word children, “they 
must have their fun.” 

Fred colored. “I, I guess, sir,” 








he said 


finally, “that we ought to grow up a bit, 
huh?” 

Professor Wilkins smiled. “That’s a fine 
idea,” he said solemnly. 

Bob grinned. “So that’s what you were 
getting at,” he said with satisfaction. “We 
sort of made fools of ourselves, didn’t we?” 

“Well,” Professor Wilkins said. He didn’t 
have to say more. 

Fred and Bob felt quite embarrassed 
about the whole thing. “It sort of, uh, 
backfired, didn’t it?” Bob said later as they 
headed for home. 

“Yes, sort of,’ Fred said. Then he 
frowned, puzzled. “You know something, 


Bob?” he asked. “I think the professor 
played a trick on us!” 
“Yes?” 


“Uh-huh,” Fred nodded. “He took all of 
the fun out of our joke. But I guess he’s 
right. | mean that sort of thing is babyish, 
isn’t it?” 

Bob nodded, and the two parted at the 
corner to head for home. 

A few yards behind them Professor Wil- 
kins grinned, then he chuckled, finally he 
laughed out loud and headed toward his 
own house. 


ON THANKSGIVING DAY 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


A day of thankfulness to God 
For all His mercies, care, and love, 
When joyful voices sing His praise 
And send their hymns of faith above. 


A time to count our blessings o'er, 
Most thoughtful day of all the year, 

When home and Bible, friends and God, 
And family ties are doubly dear. 
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AY STUDY OF TH 
SCHOOL LESSON 


oe 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


1X—Angels Who Deliver From the Wrath of Men 


(NOVEMBER 26) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: 1 Kings 19:1-8. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee; 
and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee: when thou walkest through the fire, thou 
shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee” (Isaiah 43:2). 


Guiding Thought 


We may fear having accident or illness come 
to us. We may be afraid of poverty or loneliness. 
We may dread an examination that we have to 
face, but the greatest fear that men have is the 
wrath of man. When anyone allows hatred to 
take possession of his heart, he is a subject of 
Satan, and has the hosts of the evil one on his 
side. This week in our lesson we shall be study- 
ing about five men who were hated by others 
to such an extent that their lives were en- 
dangered. And we shall see that because they 
were children of God, encircled by His loving 
care, He sent His angels to accompany them 
and deliver them from the dangers that threat- 
ened their lives. 


SUNDAY 


The Ladder of Angels 


1. Find Genesis 27:41-43. Why did Jacob leave 
his father’s home and go to his uncle’s home 
in Haran? 

2. Find Genesis 28:10-12. As he was on his way 
there, what meaningful vision did he see one 
night? 

NoTE.—‘Heaven is brought near to earth 
by that mystic ladder, the base of which is 
firmly planted on the earth, while the topmost 
round reaches the throne of the Infinite. Angels 
are constantly ascending and descending this 
ladder of shining brightness, bearing the prayers 
of the needy and distressed to the Father above, 
and bringing blessing and hope, courage and 
help, to the children of men. These angels of 
light create a heavenly atmosphere about the 
soul, lifting us toward the unseen and the 
eternal. We cannot behold their forms with our 
natural sight; only by spiritual vision can we 
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discern heavenly things.’"—The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 153. 


3. Read verses 13-15. Who stood at the head 
of the ladder, and what promises did He make 
to Jacob? 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Propb- 
ets, p. 184, pars. 2, 3; p. 187, pars. 1, 2. 


MONDAY 


The Angels Who Led Jacob Back to His Brother 


4. Find Genesis 32:1, 2. Several years passed 
by. Jacob had acquired a large family and great 
flocks and herds. He was on his way back to 
the land of his father, but as he drew nearer 
and nearer to where his brother was, he began 
to wonder what reception he would receive. 
How did God encourage him? 

5. Read verses 9-12. How did Jacob pray for 
the protection of his family from the wrath of 
his brother? 


6. Read verses 24-30. What experience came 
to him during the night as he stayed behind 
while the rest of the company passed over the 
brook Jabbok? 


NOTE.—'With earnest cries and tears he 
made his prayer before God. Suddenly a strong 
hand was laid upon him. He thought that an 
enemy was seeking his life, and he endeavored 
to wrest himself from the grasp of his assailant 
{one who attacks}. In the darkness the two 
struggled for the mastery. Not a word was 
spoken, but Jacob put forth all his strength, 
and did not relax his efforts for a moment. While 
he was thus battling for his life, the sense of his 
guilt pressed upon his soul; his sins rose up 
before him, to shut him out from God. But in 
his terrible extremity he remembered God's 
promises, and his whole heart went out in en- 
treaty for His mercy. The struggle continued 
until near the break of day, when the stranger 
placed his finger upon Jacob’s thigh, and he was 
crippled instantly. The patriarch now discerned 
the character of his antagonist. He knew that he 
had been in conflict with a heavenly messenger, 
and this was why his almost superhuman effort 
had not gained the victory. It was Christ ‘the 














Angel of the covenant,’ who had revealed Him- 
self to Jacob.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 197. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 198. 
TUESDAY 


The Angels Who Helped Elijah 


7. Find 1 Kings 19:1, 2. What threat did 
queen Jezebel make against Elijah after he had 
scored the victory for God over the priests of 
Baal? 

8. Read verses 3 and 4. When he heard 
the queen’s threat, what did Elijah do and 
for what did he pray? 

9. Read verses 5-8. How did an angel come to 
his rescue at this time of fear and discourage- 
ment? 


NoTE.—"Did God forsake Elijah in his hour 
of trial? Oh, no! He loved His servant no less 
when Elijah felt himself forsaken of God and 
man, than when, in answer to his prayer, fire 
flashed from heaven and illuminated the moun- 
tain top. And now, as Elijah slept, a soft touch 
and a pleasant voice awoke him. He started up 
in terror, as if to flee, fearing that the enemy 
had discovered him. But the pitying face bend- 
ing over him was not the face of an enemy, but 
of a friend. God had sent an angel from heaven 
with food for His servant.’—Prophets and 
Kings, p. 166. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 162, par. 1. 


WEDNESDAY 
Sentenced to Death 


10. Find Daniel 3:4-6. After Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, had set up his enormous image 
of gold on the plain of Dura, what decree did 

















































he proclaim that the followers of God could 
not obey? 

11. Read verse 12. What report of the He- 
brew’s refusal to obey the decree was brought 
to the king? 

12. Read verses 19 and 20. What command 
did the king in his fury make against those who 
refused to obey him? 


NOTE.—"The king’s wrath knew no bounds. 
‘Full of fury,’ ‘the form of his visage was 
changed against Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, representatives of a despised and captive 
race. Directing that the furnace be heated seven 
times hotter than its wont, he commanded the 
mighty men of his army to bind the worshipers 
of Israel's God, preparatory to we execu- 
tion. ”__Prophets om Kings, p. 508. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
506, 507 
THURSDAY 


The Angel Walked in the Fire 


13. Find Daniel 3:21-25. As the king gazed 
into the furious flames of the furnace, what did 
he see that caused him to be greatly astonished? 

14. Read verses 26 and 27. What did he shout 
out to the three Hebrews? As they obeyed the 
king, what did the observers notice about them? 

15. Read verse 28. To what was their de- 
liverance due? And how did Nebuchadnezzar 
acknowledge the power of God’s angels? 


NOTE.—‘By the deliverance of His faithful 
servants, the Lord declared that He takes His 
stand with the oppressed, and rebukes all earthly 
powers that rebel against the authority of 
Heaven. The three Hebrews declared to the 
whole nation of Babylon their faith in Him 
whom they worshiped. They relied on God. In 
the hour of their trial they remembered the 
promise, ‘When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee: when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burned; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.’’””— 
Prophets and Kings, pp. 511, 512. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
512, pass. 2, 3; p. 313. 


FRIDAY 


GIVE THE NAMES OF 


the three people who threatened God's chil- 
dren with death 


the five people whose lives were threatened 






FIND A VERSE in Psalm 138° that contains a 
promise that came true for these five men. 


x 


What fun to be able to walk around in a furnace and 
not be hurt! All sorts of wonderful things happen to 
people who are willing to risk everything for God. 
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THE CHAMPIONS SPEAK —3 


UNITLD PRESS ASSOCIATION 


There’s a flash of steel on ice, a blur of swinging arms and clubs, and the crowd 
waits, hushed and breathless. Will it be a goal? 


If it’s Gordon Howe behind that puck, chances are it will be. For Gordon Howe, shown 
here as right wing of the Detroit Red Wings, has led the National League year after year in 
both goals and points. 


How did this champion get on top? Listen. He says: 


“| have always stayed away from such things as drinking and smoking. At an early age | 
found out that the first thing a coach in any field of sports checks on is the reputation of a 
player, whether it is good or bad. | have my folks to thank for my being where | am now, plus 
the will to listen to my elders who know better than |." — Courtesy, ‘‘Listen.”” Used by permission. 
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